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THE EDISON 



Incandescent Electric Light. 



ITS SOPEiUOiUTY 



To All Other Illuminmts. 



Introduction. 



FROM early ages, until recent date, the improvement in the 
quality of artificial light has been very slow. The advent 
of more light, by the general introduction of gas and petroleum, 
vras accompanied by conditions less favorable to health during 
the hours when artificial light was required. Sunlight exercises 
a subtle influence upon our bodies. The combination of heat- 
ing and chemical rays which, when analyzed by the solar 
spectrum form the pure white light of daylight, is essential to 
the healthful existence of all animal and vegetable organization. 
All artificial lights, whether produced by combustion, as in the 
case of candles, oil, petroleum or gas, or whether by the agency 
of electricity, produce heat ; but a 16 candle Edison lamp gives 
only one-twelfth the heat of an ordinary five foot gas burner. 
All these illuminants, however, with the exception of electricity, 
not only generate heat, but consume the oxygen in the air and 
load it with carbonic acid, sulphur and other compounds greatly 
injurious to the health and general comfort of the body. 

It has been estimated by Prof. Tyndall and other scientists 
that one five-foot gas burner will consume as much oxygen as 
nine human beings. 

To those who have given intelligent consideration to the 
subject, it is a well known fact that every hour of a man's life 
spent in a room lighted by gas tends to shorten that life and 
abridge his powers of work, and when such a fact becomes 
generally accepted, as it certainly will be in the near future, the 
adoption of the electric light will be as universal as other 
arrangements essential to the preservation of health. 



©HE pI^G LflGHrp. 



JT\0 the majority of people the term electric light conveys 
VL/ but one impression : A very bright light that flickers and 
hurts the eyes ; an exaggerated point of brilliancy, commonly 
used for the lighting of our thoroughfares. 

The public first became acquainted with electricity as an 
illuminator in the form of the arc lamp, located in scattered 
points, of great intensity, on short street posts or grouped on 
towers at a few prominent centers. Later on, the arc light lofty 
found its way into mills, shops, railway stations, parks and other 
large interior and exteiior areas. It was soon discovered, how- 
ever, that these lamps could not successfully compete with gas, 
and could not be tolerated for general interior illumination, or 
for domestic uses, and there was a wide-spread feeling of 
disappointment that the new discovery must, of necessity, be 
of limited value and service for purposes of general illumination. 

The arc and incandescent systems of electric lighting are radi- 
cally different and distinct, a fact which must be borne in mind 
when considering the question of what is popularly called elec- 
tric lighting. The arc light is of great intensity — each lamp 
being the result of about one horse power of energy condensed 
in one small point — is very dazzling and trying to the eye, and 
from the very nature of its mechanism is unsteady, flickering 
and changeable. Its lack of economy is due in part to the 
great amount of energy condensed in so small a point, the 



diffusive power of the light, not being at all in proportion to its 
intensity, or, technically speaking, the volume of light decreasing 
inversely as the square of the distance. 

These lights are produced by the passage of an electric current 
of high tension between the points of two slightly separated 
pencils of carbon, the action of the current causing the upper 
carbon to waste away in such a manner as to always have a con- 
cavity or crater at its point, which, acting like a reflector, throws 
the greater portion of the light downward. The lower carbon in 
this case has a mushroom-like protuberance located directly 
opposite to the crater of the upper carbon. The strong light of 
this form of lamp is the result of the combined effort of the arc, 
formed by the passage of the electricity through the air between 
the carbon points, the incandescent state of the latter, and the 
glowing particles of carbon detached from the upper carbon by 
the action of the current. 

The condition of the carbon while the light is in operation is 
clearly shown in the accompanvin<* cut. 
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THE EDISON LAMP. 
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While this type of electric light has its uses for lighting parks, 
avenues and large open spaces, it unquestionably has defect*, not 

the least of which is its unsteadi- 
ness, move pronounced and objec- 
tionable by reason of the extreme 
brightness of the light being al- 
ternately increased and dimin- 
ished : this fault being inherent 
in all forms of the arc lamps. 

Intense shadows cast wherever 
a projection or depression in: 
rupts the rays, and the presence 
at one point of a volume of ligh t 

..Teat as to be painful to the 

while a few feet away we 

have a low degree of illumination, 

which by contrast seems to be 

intense darkness, is far from a 

-irable form of illumination 

Tf~here the arc lamp is used for 
lighting interiors, its defects be- 
come more manife- > ::he- 
less these lights have manv at- 
tractions and are in more or less 
demand, and can be furnished 
from the regular Edison central 
station circuits to those who re- 





>HE ; fl :;;? l::-5Hip. 

IS entering upon his work of investigation and invention in 
connection with the electric light, it was the purpose of Mr. 
n to so control it as to make possible and profitable its use 



wherever gas was employed, and, more than that, to adapt it to 
a multitude of uses and positions, where gas could not be made 
Eulable. 

Edison's conception of an incandescent lamp was that its value 
should be represented in the carbon which should necessitate no 
•nse of inspection or attention untilitslife was finally ended, 
and that with the exhaustion of this vitality, the shell remain- 
ing might be thrown away. 

In the incandescent electric lamp we have a source of light free 
from the faults and possessing advantages foreign to either the 
arc light or gas. 

With these lamps, light maybe distributed more uniformly; 
they can be furnished of a brilliancy ranging from one to one 
hundred candles or, by grouping, may be made to equal or even 
excel the arc ; in any and all cases the light is free from every 
form of unsteadiness, and where properly installed, is utterly de- 
void of every element of danger to life or property. 

The incandescent light is soft, steady and brilliant, and not 
garish or dazzling. 

It is the light of the present and the future, and the system 
under which it is produced combines, in the highest degree all 
the elements necessary to successful artificial illumination, viz ; 
safety, convenience, healthfulness and economy. 

The Edison lamp is constructed as follows: 

In a pear-shaped glass globe is fixed a loop of carbonized 
bamboo fibre. In the process of carbonization the natural cell- 
ular condition of the bamboo is not intefered w T ith, and the fibre 
is thus obtained highly elastic, tough, and of great electrical 
resistance. 

The glass globes are exhausted of air to a high degree, and 
securely sealed to maintain the high vacuum thus obtained. The 
carbon fibre is rendered incandescent by the opposition which 
it offers to the current passing through it, and thus emits a soft 
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mellow light, absolutely steady and equal to or exceeding in 
brilliancy the illuminating power of a jet of gas of the best 
quality. 

With the use of this form of lamp, the absolute subdivision 
of the electric current into various units of light is perfectly 
secured. 

The Edison system supplies lamps of 4, 6, 8, 10, 13, 16, 20, 
24, 32, 50, 100, 150 and 250 candle power, which can be used 

at any point throughout the 
same circuit. This great variety 
of illuminating power and in- 
tercliangeability of lamps has 
never been offered or even at- 
tempted by anyone of the com- 
panies imitating the Edison 
system ; but to the producers 
who sell the light, and to the 
customers who buy it, these 
are some of the important fac- 
tors of commercial success, 
and are advantages readily ap- 
preciated by every one who 
intelligently considers the 
problem of artificial lighting. 
They make the light pop- 
ular, and as these manifold advantages are especially appre- 
ciated by each individual user, the light becomes to all a neces- 
sity rather than a luxury, and, once adopted, it is seldom 
abandoned, however the user may view its cost as compared 
with other illuminants. 

In the case of the electric light, nothing is sent into the house 
but energy, whereby the light is produced, and a very small 
amount of heat, about 6£ per cent., as compared with the 




LAMP. 
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amount of light. It does not flicker; it does not vitiate the 
atmosphere; it shows colors in their natural hues, and does not 
hurt the evr. 



Advantages op the Incandescent 

LflGHT. 

TTTHE Edison Incandescent Lamp is the refinement of artifi- 
-A_ cial illumination. As a light for interiors it possesses 
the following advantages : 

PURITY AND CLEANLINESS. The light-giving filament 
being encased in an air-tight glass globe, there is no consump- 
tion of oxygen ; it cannot therefore vitiate the air of a room. 
It produces neither soot, dirt nor gases of any kind, and con- 
sequently does not effect a deposit upon ceilings or decorations, 
or tarnish silver or other metals. 

COMFORT. In a given candle power, the heat given off is 




one-twentieth part that given by gas, and about one-fortieth 
that given off by tallow candles. In fact, so little heat emanates 
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from it. - bom the lamp the heat is not percep- 

tible, and the lamp itself mar be safely touched by the hand. 

SAFETY. The Edison system of in« nt electric 

lighting has eetablic world-wide reputation for safetv. 

This vital dee torn is e red by the low electrical pressure 

of the current employed, the mechanical and electrical perfection 
of the appliances and fittings, and by having all work done bv 
workmen of proved reliabi 

By virtue of these adi - it is being generally adop 

for use in many - artificial light of any kind has 

en forbidden, such as si .ting rooms, 

or where lire risks 

BEAUTY AND DECORATIVE EFFECT. An incandescent 

lamp. - h ! an artistic object, requires no external 



G) 




•u. It readily lends itself to purposes of decoration. 
tm-al symmetry of form, together with the great variety 
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of colors in which the globes may be made, admirably fit it to 
harmonize with every conceivable style of interior or exterior 
finish, foliage or drapery. 

CONVENIENCE. The light can be applied more directly 
and efficiently than any other, as the lamps, being inverted, do 
not permit their supports to cast downward shadows, while the 
whole of the light is concentrated where it is most needed, and, 
as the lamps give little heat and no flame, they can be used in 
positions where no other form of light could be placed. 

The ability to light or extinguish a lamp at any time from a 
point at a distance from the lamp is a feature of no small im- 
portance. A cellar, garret, passage-way or room may be lighted 
before entering, and the light extinguished after leaving ; while 
the wires carrying the current can be run without difficulty in 
any building. The lamps can be hung at different heights from 
the floor, suspended from the ceiling merely by their own con- 
ducting wires, or they can be fixed in the ceiling itself. 

They are not affected by draughts of air or by moisture, and 
will burn, if required, under water. 

If a dim light is desired in an apartment at night, it may be 
had, or a switch may be placed at the bedside by means of 
which the room can be fully lighted, at any time, in an instant. 

ECONOMY. The actual cost of the Edison light will not 
be found to vary much, if any, from that of gas ; while the 
saving in the items of depreciation in decorations, pictures, 
metal wares, and the consequent saving of labor, will, in many 
cases, exceed the actual amount of the cost of the electric light. 

In dwelling houses, all of the advantages of the system are 
brought out more strongly than in any other class of illumina- 
tion, as its cleanliness and all other sanitary virtues are there 
brought into more striking contrast with gas and kerosene than 
elsewhere. 

The convenience and luxury of properly placed switches for 
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the instantaneous lighting and extinguishment of the light are 
held in the highest appreciation in the household; while its 
beauty and simplicity are most keenly appreciated by all. 
Thus, while acknowledged the best light for general use, it is 
pronounced by all who have used it, the perfect and ideal light 
for our homes. 




In a paper read before the Association of Edison Illuminate 
Companies by Mr. W. S. Howell, wherein the matter of dwell! 
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ing house illumination was most exhaustively treated, he says : 

11 As we enter the door we turn a switch close at hand and 
immediately the hall is lighted; another switch placed in a con- 
venient position at the parlor door controls the chandelier. 
The dining room is lighted in the same convenient manner, and 
from the dining room the kitchen lamp is controlled. A switch 
at the head of the stairway lights the cellar and enables one to 
go into the coal vaults without a candle and its usual provoking 
episodes. The lamp over the back porch is serviceable in case 
of intrusions of man or beast at night, in wdiich event the ever 
ready switch casts confusion on the trespasser, and light on his 
doings, serving as a protection at a very slight cost. Such 
lamps are of use every night in winter, and are worth many 
times their cost. 

" Returning to the parlor, we extinguish each lamp as we 
pass its switch, leaving the rooms behind us in darkness. 

" Wishing to go upstairs, we turn the key of a switch, which 
lights the lamp in the second story hall, and when we have 
reached the landing, we put out the lamp below by means of a 
second swatch. 

" Inside each bedroom haugs a switch on a flexible cord, press 
the button and the room is lighted. The cord is long enough 
to reach the head of the bed, so w^e hang the switch on a brass 
hook on the head board, and it is in easy reach from the bed, 
ready for use at any time of night. 

" As w T e go out into the hall, we hang the switch on its hook 
at the side of the door where w^e can reach it as we come back, 
and, pressing the button, the room is dark. 

" So each room is inspected, and the convenience and econo- 
my of switches made manifest. The light is in use only when 
needed. 

11 We go and come without loss of time or patience, — having 
plenty of light, far more than with lamp or candle, with per- 
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feet convenience, even luxury, and what does it cost ? What 
is it worth ? The COST is next to nothing ; the LUXURY is 
worth a thousand times the cost. It is this luxury and conven- 
ience which makes OUR light popular, which holds our 
customers and gains us others. 

" Who considers the cost of such luxuries at so small a price ? 
Luxurious conveniences soon transform themselves into neces- 
sities, and men are heard to say that the Edison light is cheap 
at four times the cost of gas. 

" Good fixtures placed in dwellings add far more to the 
effect and beauty of the light than to the cost of fitting up. 
Select fixtures of a simple design or good finish, and rather put 
six lamps of 10 C. P. in a drawing room than two 32 C. P. 
lamps; the effect is so much better, and the economy is 
greater. Over the dining table put a two or four light fixture 
(according to size of room and customers bank account) one 
of the new style attachments with a 10-inch porcelain dome 
shade. The same attachment and shade on a No. 5 pendant 
makes a very effective toilet lamp if placed over the centre of 
bureau or dressing case. 

"A very great convenience in bedrooms is obtained at slight 
expense by placing a small coiled filament night lamp in an 
ordinary illuminated clock, with switch at the side of the bed. 
This will indicate the time at night, and answer as a night 
lamp. We have customers using night clocks; others employ 
the lamps as foot warmers, which they put into their beds in 
winter, and a hundred other conveniences might be noted. 

The Edison light has thus been shown to be suitable for all 
uses. Its characteristics are those of daylight. In steadiness, 
it is only comparable to the light of the sun. 



<5he Disadvantages op Gas-Lcight. 

C7JS compared with the incandescent electric light, Mr. Edison 
/JL gives the following views ob the existing 
lighting : 

"Gas i- b barbarous and wasteful light The distribution 
of gas through a citj is done 1>\ means of an immense system of 
sewerage pipe, through which it is forced and kept under pres- 
sure — a gas reeking with impure material and made by a dozen 
different processes. This gas is allowed to escape through 
holes into our apartments, where it is burnt, taking oxygen 
from the air to support combustion, the products of which arc 
carbonic acid, carbonic oxide, sulphuric acid, sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and a bosi of other substances which vitiate the 
atmosphere. It thus gives 98£ per cent, more heat than light ; 
in fact, the result of the vile poison is almost entireh beat, and 
only incidentally a little light. It is a yellow light, too, and far 
removed from the color of natural light, and it is charged fol by 
quantity and not by quality, forit is passed through meters which 
measure the QUANTITY and not the QUALITY of the light— 
certainly a wrong system. At the - • !' supply the crude 

material from which this gas is made, namely, the coal, is passed 
through a distillation process, by which it is lib rato I from 
the other constituents of the coal, more or less imperfectly. It 
is then stowed in the gasometer ready for distribution. This is 
one half the process. The other and final portion of the pro- 
cess takes place in our sitting ami bed looms, much to the 
detriment of our health, our sight and our household eft 
In other words, matter is sent into dwellings for the ostensible 
purpose of producing light, whereas its main product is heat." 

Increase of light by gas only increases the heating and 
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vitiation of the air, causing intense headache and difficulty of 
respiration. Increase of light by incandescence, up to the ex- 
tent of full sunlight, as has been amply proven many times by 
careful experiment, is not only accompanied by no injurious 
effects, but has been found beneficial to health and spirits. 

The following culled from the " New York Herald " of May 2d, 
1887, will give some idea of the peculiar methods adopted by 
the gas companies to meet the demands for better quality of 
light : 

As announced in the " HeraldVelaborate expose several weeks 
ago, the gas companies have absolutely set at defiance the law 
passed a year ago which reduced the price from $1.75 to si. 25 
for a thousand cubic feet of twenty candle-power g 

When it was known that the Legislature had, after patient 
investigation and prolonged discussion, prohibited the gas 
companies from charging more than $1.25 for a thousand feet, 
there was general rejoicing, especially among very poor 
families who could scantily afford the luxury of gas, and among 
people in whose business expenses the item of gas figured 
largely. 

But hardly had the law passed when every gas company in 
New York put a powerful pressure on its mains. 

The result was very simple. 

By increased pressure, the companies forced enough gas 
through the meters to make up for the difference between the 
former price and the new price. In a large number of cases, 
pressure more than made up for the difference, and instead of 
having to pay less, the consumers had to pay more. 

The proprietor of one of the largest hotels on Broadway 
above Twenty-third street consented to compare his bills. 
Here is the extraordinary result : 

March, 1886, when gas was $1.75 a thousand feet, 213,000 
cubic feet, $364.50 
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March, 1887, when gas was $1.25 a thousand feet 319,300 
cubic feet, $136.75. 

Another outrage was discovered by the reporter in the case 
of a large dry goods house on Eighth Avenue. To appreciate 
the figures, it must be understood that the same number of 
burners were used for the same number of hours, in the 
corresponding months of the two years : 

January, 1886, at $1.75 a thousand feet 362,900 feet. 

1887, " 1.25 " « 411,500 " 

Increase through pressure for one month. . > 51,600 " 

Here is another sample from the same establishment : 

February, 1886, at $1.75 a thousand feet 313,900 feet 

1887, " 1.25 " " 347,200 " 

Increase through pressure for one month 33,300 " 

The more pressure put on the pipes the less light is given 
at the burner. Dr. Walter M. Jackson, a famous gas expert, 
told a " Herald " reporter that in order to burn all the gas that 
passes through an ordinary Scotch burner it should not be given 
a greater pressure than two-tenths of an inch. The ordinary 
day pressure on gas mains in New York as shown by a pressure 
gauge is one inch and a-half. This pressure gains a tenth of 
an inch for every twelve feet in height, countiug the floor space, 
so that if the pressure is an inch and a-half on the ground floor 
it is a tenth of an inch greater on each successive floor. 

Dr. Jackson said that under two inches of pressure a burner 
would consume more than twice as much gas, and give less 
light, than if the pressure was only half an inch. 

The following are some exact scientific tests, showing that 
under increased pressure a great deal of gas is consumed, but 
the light given lessens in proportion. Not only does a man 
have to pay more, but he actually gets less. These figures 
were obtained by actual experiments upon the two common 
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forme of burners in use, with the two kinds of gas Bold in N.-w 
York. The pressure gauge, test meter and photometei used 
were instruments of the finest make. 
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lis the story. The man is robbed 
of his money and deprived of Lis light. 

But this ifi q< i all. The consumer has to pay for twie( 

mucl ran burn, and s s illumination than if he 

one-half the quantity. In addition to this 

bmosphere he breathes is poisoned. 

Win d a man -it- down at home in tin- evening and sees his 

burning in sharp, pointed shapes like fiery maple leav( s, he 
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may be well enough informed to know that the big blue patch 
in the middle of each flame means so much loss to him and so 
much profit to the gas company. 

But the chances are, it never occurs to him that there is 
something beyond a mere waste of money involved in the 
excessive pressure put on the gas pipes by greedy corpora- 
tions — a something which the Board of Health may yet find 
worthy of careful attention. 

Disadvantages of Gas not found in the Edison Incandescent 

Electkic Light. 



Sulphur thrown off, 
Ammonia thrown off, 
Oxygen consumed, 
Air consumed, 
Unsteadiness of light, 
Danger from suffocation, 
Danger from use of matches, 
Expense from leaks in pipes, 
Metals tarnished, 
Carbonic acid thrown off. 



Sulphuretted hydrogen thrown off, 
Atmosphere vitiated, 
Colors unnatural, 
Heat produced, 
Danger from leaks in pipes, 
Danger from fires, 
Blackening of ceilings and deco- 
rations, 
Freezing of pipes, 
Water and air in pipes. 

Are you not required to burn double the quantity that you 
w T ould otherwise consume provided you secured the full illu- 
minating effect ? Do you not consume double the oxygen, and 
give not only double the normal products of combustion, but a 
great mass of abnormal products of combustion, among which 
is the deadly, odorless, colorless, carbon-nonoxide, the latter an 
exclusive product of imperfect combustion? Do you not pay 
for double the number of cubic feet of gas necessary, because 
you convert half your possible light into deadly, obnoxious 
things to pollute the atmosphere you breathe ? 

You certainly do these things. Can you tell the baneful 
effect upon your household of this pollution of the atmosphere ? 

Can your physician swear that it is not concerned in promoting 
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low conditions of vitality, inviting typhus, malarial, diphtheritic 
and other zymotic conditions of a malignant character ? 

The normal products of combustion are bad enough, but, 
coupled with the abnormal, there is every reason in a sanitary 
and pecuniary sense why we should use every effort to correct 
the terrible error. " 

While comparisons with gas are interesting, practical exper- 
ience affords daily evidence of the fact that as an illuminating 
agent it is being gradually but surely displaced by the Edison 
system of electric lighting. 

The price of gas has no more influence on the price of our 
light than the price of candles has on the price of kerosene. On 
the same principle, it is difficult to demonstrate THEORETI- 
CALLY why the advent of elevated railways, with their enor- 
mous patronage, has not done away with the surface cars ; and 
yet the fact remains that there is patronage for both, and both 
are financially successful. 

The fundamental principle is this : People have continued 
the use of gas while the price of kerosene has been constantly 
declining, simply because of the superiority and greater conven- 
ience of gas, and for the same reason they will continue the use 
of the incandescent light, notwithstanding any reduction experi- 
menters may accomplish in the cost of producing gas. The 
possible uses of gas produced at a low cost will cover a broad field, 
but, as an illuminating agent, its usefulness is now limited by 
the advent of a light as superior to gas as gas is to its prede- 
cessors. 

[22097] 



Important (Battels poi^ those who ©ontempijate 
the introduction op the 

Gdison Incandescent .... 

gleg^ig lcight. 



T^AVING thus reviewed the advantages of the Edison Incan- 
^ descent Electric Light, it becomes important for the 
citizens of this community to know that The Edison Electric 
Illuminating Company, of this city, is prepared to supply the 
incandespent light in such quantity as consumers desire, and at 
all times, day or night. 

By common usage a sixteen candle lamp has come to be con- 
sidered the average or standard size. The cost of burning one 
of these sixteen-eandle lamps one hour to the consumer, at the 
prices fixed by this Company, will not compare unfavorably 
with the cost of gas for the same volume of light, and as the 
light is free from heat, smoke, nicker and other objectionable 
features already mentioned, and possesses numerous other ad- 
vantages, it has been considered by consumers generally to be 
a cheaper light than gas. 

Fixtures and Lamp Supports. 

In these the styles are innumerable, ranging all the way from 
a plain flexible conductor from which the lamp and socket are 
suspended, through all styles of ornamentation into elaborate 



and elegant designs, specially adapted for each particular room, 
hall, or other location, producing effects not possible with 

fixtures. 




While we recommend fixtures specially con- 
structed for and adapted to the incandescent li^ht, it is 
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practicable to Wire Existing Gas Fixtures, ox supply 

new ( f om bin (( Hon Fixtu res, on which can be used electric 
light or gas, or both. 

Each special case can be treated as best suits the taste, re- 
quirements and the amount the customer wishes to invest. 

To those who desire more detailed information on these 
matters we suggest a visit to our show rooms, where we will at 
all times be pleased to exhibit and explain the various styles of 
fixtures, or we will, on application, have a salesman call with 
an illustrated catalogue in which many designs can be seen, 
and selections made therefrom. 

ORNAMENTAL LAMPS in ground glass, and in various 
attractive colors for floral designs, decorative work, special 
illuminations, etc., can be secured at slight extra cost. 



Services to Houses. 

This Company, upon application, will put in services to the 
premises of consumers, and furnish and attach meters in cellars 
free of charge. 

WlBING. 

The wiring of the interior of buildings for electric light 
should be done by wiremen of undoubted experience and re- 
liability, and the current should never be turned on, or the 
contractor paid in full, until it has been thoroughly inspected, 
and appr< >ved by this Company. The Edison current is so mild 
that there is no possible danger to life or limb under any con- 
ditions. 

Safety fuses are inserted at all branches and starting points, 
and the proper sizes of all wires are carefully calculated by us, 
so that if the Edison system as perfected is adhered to, the 
SAFETY IS GKEATER than with any other form of illumi- 
nation known. 
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These statements do not apply to the ansatisl sad 

nnsaie methods of wiring frequently used by inexperienced or 
careless wiring contractors employing incompetent workmen, 
;lDdllsm , puo^ material: tterefore it is advisabl, for parhes 
contemplating the introdnction of onr lighl . rtarn from 

this Company the names and addresses of responsible and 
experienced wiring firms, are directly interested u> pro- 

tecting onr customers from exorbitant prices, or Lad work- 

manship. . . 

The absolute safety to life, limb and property that is fonnd 

in the Edison System is not found in any other system of 
lighting where currents of greater pressure are used. 
Elb tbic Mon 
A small motor at trifling cost will run a sewing machine. 
A. slightly larger one will drive a fan in summer. Elevators 
can be run with from three to twenty horse-power motors, with 
vastly g nvenience than the present >mall steam engine 

ami boiler, and at a less cost, and with absolutely no dirt and 
little attention. Shops of any size can readily and economically 
be run by electric motors, estimates for the cost of which we 
will be glad to furnish. 

Appiicatkm 

Parties desiring to use electric light or power will, we beli 
tiud it to their advantage and convenience to til.- their applica- 
tions with us at an early date, as oftentimes the force of wire- 
men are so pushed that orders must of necessity be delayed. 

For further information please communicate 
with tin company, whose address will be found 
on the outside i><< _ . oovt r. 
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